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THE SENTENCE STRUCTURE OF 
HENRY JAMES 


R. W. SHORT 
Hofstra College 


HE STYLE of Henry James, in the broader sense, has offered 

so rich a field to critics that they have hurried past the word, 
the phrase, and the sentence, though by so doing they have left 
almost unexplored the characteristic of James that first obtrudes 
upon the notice of the reader. In The Method of Henry James 
Professor Beach explained that he would have little occasion “to 
discuss the style of James, to consider in detail the vocabulary, the 
turn of the phrase, the structure of the sentence” (p. 6 n.). He did 
not, however, minimize the importance of the narrower aspects of 
the Jamesian prose; like most of the good critics, Beach realized 
that James’s style (in the narrow sense), far from being a surface 
eccentricity, exactly embodied his intentions. In the footnote from 
which I have quoted, Beach goes on to say: “But the words of James 
are the suitable dress of his subject matter. And his style is pretty 
well kept in order, in all his narratives, by the jealous discipline of 
the story itself.” 

In this paper I shall make some observations upon sentence struc- 
ture in the novels of James’s greatest period, from The Sacred Fount 
of 1901 to The Golden Bowl of 1904, attempting to relate all char- 
acteristics mentioned to the “jealous discipline of the story itself,” 
that is, to the artistic intentions of James, omitting from considera- 
tion those he may share with the writing profession at large. The 
sentences in his prose that are simple-and direct (some do exist) 
need no special mention; but the rangy, convoluted sentences that 
bear so unmistakably the hallmark of James require to be carefully 
analyzed and accounted for. 


* The subject of James’s revisions is not dealt with here, for the reason that this subject 
is at present polemical and cannot with impunity be treated except at length. The tradi- 
tional notion, that James marred his. early versions by revision, still persists; it vitiates 
Hélène Harvitt’s study of the revisions of Roderick Hudson, PMLA, XXXIX, 203-227 
(March, 1924), the only extended study of James’s revisions prior to F. O. Matthiessen’s 
investigation of The Portrait of a Lady, in Henry James, the Major Phase (New York, 
1944). 
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What we first notice in the style of Henry James is the length 
and complexity of his sentences; on this point we may begin our 
investigation. First, some standard of comparison should be set 
up, and Dr. Johnson will serve as well as another. It has been esti- 
mated that the sentences in the early Ramblers average 51.4 words 
when counted up to the period, and 36.7 words when counted up 
to actual grammatical breaks (where periods might have been used 
in place of lesser punctuation). Other estimates show that these 
sentences are not unduly long as compared with various standard 
English writings.” With these facts in mind we may approach the 
sentences of James. The following calculations have been made on 
the second chapter of Book Second of The Ambassadors, a splen- 
didly written passage of mixed narration and reflection. The 196 
sentences in this chapter have an average length of 35.3 words when 
counted up to the period. As was apparently true of Johnson in 
the Ramblers, James also strung together with loose punctuation a 
number of word groups that might have been treated as separate, 
complete sentences; there were 33 such groups in the chapter. But 
more significant than this, my counting revealed an even larger 
number of word groups connected by an extremely loose use of 
conjunctions. For example: “He prolonged it a little, in the imme- 
diate neighborhood, after he had quitted his chair; and the upshot 
of the whole morning for him was that his campaign had begun” 
(Amb., I, 82).* It will be seen that the use of “and” in this sentence 
is much looser than in the sentence that immediately follows it: 
“He had wanted to put himself in relation, and he would be hanged 
if he were not in relation.” In the second instance, even though 
the clauses are not strictly parallel in meaning or structure, the 
“and” must be taken as indicating that they are part of a single 
thought. In the first, the “and” acts as a vague mark of punctua- 
tion, indicating only a desire on the part of the author to avoid a 
hiatus between two thoughts that, for clarity, might seem better 
expressed separately. There are 44 such loosely connected word 
groups in the chapter. If we add them to the word groups con- 


7 Quoted by W. K. Wimsatt, The Prose Style of Samuel Johnson (New Haven, 1941), 
p. 63 and n. 

* Throughout, the following abbreviations will be used: Amb. for The Ambassadors; 
W. D. for The Wings of the Dove; G. B. for The Golden Bowl; and S. F. for The Sacred 
Fount. All page references are to the Macmillan edition of 1923. 
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nected by punctuation alone, we have 77 additional grammatically 
complete groups, or 273 instead of 196 “sentences” in the chapter. 
The average length of these “sentences” is 25.3 words. The sen- 
tences of James, it seems, are considerably shorter than those of 
Johnson and hence rather well down in the scale of English prose. 

The mere comparison between average word length in James 
and in Dr. Johnson accomplishes little beyond the gratification of 
curiosity. More valuable observations, however, begin to emerge. 
If we were to divide the regular compound sentences into their 
clauses and make another calculation, we should again considerably 
reduce the word average. Obviously, then, although the sentences 
of James seem formidably long and complex, they are, in one sense, 
not so. The kind of.complexity possessed by the Johnsonian sen- 
tence, that violent discharge of a mindful of ideas, the Jamesian 
sentence does not possess. By contrast, James’s ideas are expressible 
in relatively small numbers of words, and the smaller word groups 
are loosely linked together, with many interjections and parentheses, 
to form a complexity that is not of zdea, but of relationship between 
ideas; whereas a long sentence by Johnson expresses an idea in a 
complex grammatical structure, a long sentence by James throws 
into relationship a number of ideas, each of which may have, within 
the sentence, its own finite grammatical structure. James’s predi- 
lection was for the loose sentence; there are not above half a dozen 
grammatically periodic sentences among the 196 we have been dis- 
cussing. Similarly, there are surprisingly few subordinate construc- 
tions. In spite of the long, difficult sentences, therefore, we might 
conclude that James habitually composed in small units, by patch- 
ing together a succession of “brief” ideas. Further lines of investi- 
gation, however, suggest a preferable way of describing what we 
find—namely, that for reasons to be discussed, he habitually and 
deliberately broke down his complex meanings into smaller units, 
as the spectrum breaks down the ray of light. 

The violence James wreaked upon the normal structure of the 
English sentence produced sentences too various in form to be tabu- 
lated, but most of his distortions seem to have been dictated by a 
single, broad principle, in conformity with a general artistic com- 
pulsion. The distortions are of a kind that evade or obliterate the 
normal elements of connection and cohesion. When he has un- 
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done the usual ties, his meanings float untethered, grammatically 
speaking, like particles in colloidal suspension. The finality, the 
crystallization, that ordinary sentence order and signs defining re- 
lationship bestow upon prose has been skilfully foregone in favor 
of other values. In these peculiar sentences, facts remain tentative, 
intentions fluid, and conclusions evanescent. Since they are to a 
degree freed from the limitations of grammatical laws, their variety 
is endless. No writer was ever less guilty, unless it be Joyce or Ger- 
trude Stein, of monotonous sentence structure; what we may mis- 
take for monotony must arise, not from too much repetition of a 
chosen pattern, but from the mere effort of reading prose in which 
many of the usual helps to comprehension have been circumvented. 

It follows, therefore, that the stylistic peculiarities of James’s 
sentences, which this paper will consider, are to be found in the 
devices he used in contriving his almost agrammatical sentences. 
The devices of weak conjunctions and loose punctuation have al- 
ready been mentioned above, with an example, and an estimation 
of their prevalence. Perhaps the next most apparent characteristic 
of James’s style is his consistent disregard ‘of normal sentence order. 

Sentence Order. A purist might wonder if James had ever heard 
of the normal English sentence order, so consistently does he vio- 
late it. His reasons for the violations are related to his artistic in- 
tentions, both in detail and in gross. Sometimes they are not ap- 
parent, or only partly apparent, in the sentences themselves; when 
they are, as in the two examples that follow, they can easily be 
appreciated: 


“How can I not feel more than anything else how they adore together 
my boy?” (G.B., I, 274) 

It was the first time in her life that this had happened; somebody, 
everybody appeared to have known before, at every instant of it, where 


she was; so that she was now suddenly able to put it to herself that that 
hadn’t been a life. (W.D., I, 221) 


In the first example, the awkward position of “together” gives it an 
almost painful emphasis, and his wife’s relation to her father has 
for the Prince, who is speaking, exactly this painful emphasis. It 
is this relationship which enables him to find moral sanction for his 
own relationship with Charlotte Stant. In the second example, the 
equally awkward, groping sentence reflects the cogitations of Milly 
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Theale and suggests the groping out of which her revelation “sud- 
denly” comes. 


Other writers depart, perhaps frequently, from normal order to 
secure emphasis, but not quite as James has done. Usually emphasis 
secured in this manner is simple emphasis, the peculiar nature of 
which—and the reasons for it—must be inferred from the context. 
As we see, James often so misordered his sentence that the new 
alignment of elements created not only the emphasis but some defi- 
nition of it; this is an achievement more common in poetry than 
in prose. One must, however, at once concede that emphasis so 
refined often lacks the explosive force of the commoner kind; per- 
haps it is better not to think of it as emphasis so much as greatly 
extended plasticity of structure. 


Another example may send us further afield in search of rea- 
sons: “He pulled himself then at last together for his own progress 
back; not with the feeling that he had taken his walk in vain” 
(Amb., I, 82). Here three elements are out of place: “then,” “at 
last,” and the phrase, curiously punctuated as a clause, “not with the 
feeling that he had taken his walk in vain.” Out of context, this 
sentence pleads for revision; the departure from the normal seems to 
have little justification. Perhaps to some extent Strether’s effort at 
pulling himself together is suggested by the position of “then” and 
“at last,” but if this is the purpose, it is certainly overdone by the 
dangling litotes with which the sentence trails off in defiance of 
the positive note of the actual sense. Nor does the context of the 
sentence encourage us to an intuition of such extreme negativeness 
in Strether as this line of interpreting would lead to. We must 
look instead to the gross artistic purpose. Let us continue our dis- 
cussion of this point under the next device to be considered. 


Parentheses. Closely allied to sentence order, since their inter- 
ruptions often destroy it, are the parenthetical expressions with 
which James breaks down the continuity of many of his statements. 
One finds instances on every page. 


We share this world, none the less, for the hour, with Mr. Verver; the 
very fact of his striking, as he would have said, for solitude, the fact of 
his quiet flight, almost on tiptoe, through tortuous corridors, investing 
him with an interest that makes our attention—tender indeed almost to 
compassion—qualify his achieved isolation. (G.B., I, 111) 


6 Vol. 18 
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Mixed with everything was the apprehension, already, on Strether’s part, 
that it would, at best, throughout, prove the note of Europe in quite a 
sufficient degree. (Amb., I, 3) 


“And who is it then that—if, as you say, you’ve spoken to no one—has, 
as I may call it, talked you under?” (S.F., 208) 


In the first of these examples, a reason for the interpolated reserva- 
tions appears within the sentence itself. James is expressing his sense 
that Mr. Verver’s hour of liberty is qualified not only by its time 
limits and quasi secrecy, but by his and our very consciousness of 
the presence of such restrictions; he expresses this information partly 
by a sentence structure in which the narrative statements and the 
crisp relationships between them are hedged about and broken 
down by the qualifying reservations. 


We may, moreover, conclude that the destruction of simple 
clarity in the other examples functionally connotes the inner con- 
fusion of Strether, on the eve of his momentous embassage, and the 
analytical monomania of the narrator in The Sacred Fount. ‘These 
explanations, however, are only part of the truth. If we stop here, 
we shall be guilty of what has been called the imitative fallacy, the 
fallacy of supposing that an author must (or may) write confus- 
ingly in order to describe confusion. The truth is that James did 
not design his loose, floating sentence primarily to convince us that 
his characters were in equivalent mental states, any more than 
Hamlet mixed a metaphor in the beginning of “To be or not to be” 
to convince the audience that he was agitated. Had that been 
James’s purpose, he should have reserved such effects for the appro- 
priate characters, but this he did not do; his narrow-minded, con- 
vinced persons speak the same loose language, and so do the more 
interesting persons, even as they finally attain their illuminating, 
“magnificent” certainties. 


The innumerable parenthetic interpolations, like the sentences 
of abnormal order, attempt to achieve a larger aim. James plunges 
many of his characters, like Strether and the Ververs, into situations 
wherein previously established frames of reference no longer possess. 
validity, and they are forced to make a fresh adaptation to environ- 
ment, particularly to moral environment. Their very epistemology 
must be born anew. This, and the demand that the reader fully 
share in the reorientation, may be called the major, general aim of 
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his art. A tight sentence is a fixative—and the subject of James’s 
tales is lack of fixity, or a dissolution of it in order to recombine the 
fixed elements in a larger, expanding reorganization. In this pur- 
pose he by no means stands alone; what is unique in him as a crafts- 
man is his method of making the prose sentence work toward the 
desired end. 

If we grant the effect of weak conjunctions, unusual sentence or- 
der, and parenthetical interruptions in unsettling the sentences, we 
should next require some evidence of machinery for recombining 
their freed elements. And, of course, we should look for the opera- 
tion of this machinery in sentence structure, as well as in the larger 
matters of character, plot, and theme. 

Emphasis upon Relating Expressions. Many times James assures 
us that his novels present relationships rather than objects or even 
people. In the beginning of The Ambassadors, Strether does not 
worry about the diffculty of his errand; there were, instead, “early 
signs in him that Azs relations to his actual errand might prove none 
of the simplest.” (Italics mine.) In the Preface to The Wings of 
the Dove, James wrote: 


The author’s accepted task at the outset has been to suggest with force 
the nature of the tie formed between the two young persons first intro- 
duced—to give the full impression of its peculiar worried and baffled, yet 
clinging and confident, ardour. (P. xxi) 


It is the “tie” that he will discuss, and its complicated ardor, rather 
than the ardor of the young persons themselves. Finally, the two 
things are not separable, but one author’s treatment may differ from 
another’s in this respect by many degrees of emphasis. 

We may distinguish three orders of relationship constantly being 
emphasized throughout the later writings of James. The first—a 
simple, rhetorical order—consists in explicit statements of relation- 
ship. As examples of this order, we have the above statement of 
Strether’s relation to his errand. We must agree at once that, how- 
ever remarkable the relation is as the subject of a novel, there is 
nothing at all remarkable about this means of expressing it. 

The second and third orders may be called structural, since they 
are expressed by grammatical means, and thereby fall more directly 
than the first within the scope of this discussion. The second order 
is simply the expression of relationship between the parts of the 
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sentence. It is true, of course, that without relationship, no sentence 
exists, but here again it is a matter of emphasis. James secures great 
emphasis for these relating elements by two favorite devices: by 
italicizing the relating words and by the already discussed uncon- 
ventional organization of his sentences. The first of these devices 
is frequently employed, as a casual inspection of any of the later 
writings will reveal. The occurrences are not all of equal interest— 
“.. he should have been there with, and as it might have been said, 
for Chad” (Amb., I, 78). To distinguish the second preposition 
from the first, any reader would allow it some emphasis, and any 
writer might italicize it, particularly if he wrote before emphatic 
italics went out of fashion. Few writers, however, would have 
italicized the words chosen by James for special emphasis in the 
following sentences; it might not be too extreme to say that another 
writer would have regarded these words as almost the last ones in 
the sentences to emphasize. 


“What in the world is he to us?” (W.D., I, 37) 

“I won't de left.” (G.B., I, 26) 

“Of my real honest fear of being ‘off’ some day, of being wrong, without 
knowing it.” (G.B., I, 28) 


“For anything in the way of a surprise. But only from you.” (SF. 
p. 218) 


Even more frequent than this employment of italics is the use of 
abnormal sentence order to secure emphasis upon words denoting 
relationship. The sentences often seem to have been unthreaded 
and restrung for the sole purpose of removing emphasis from the 
nouns and active verbs and throwing it instead upon humbler words 
of connection: “There’s nothing for me possible but to feel that I’m 
not a fool” (W.D., II, 181). This arrangement obviously stresses 
“for” more than a conventional arrangement would do: “Nothing 
is possible for me but to feel that I’m not a fool.” 


The third order of relating expressions common in James con- 
sists in expressions within a sentence which relate that sentence to 
what has gone before and what will come after. Transitional ex- 
pressions of this kind are employed by most writers, but not ordi- 
narily as by James. His are more numerous, in the form of paren- 
theses or interjections they more frequently interrupt the sentences 
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in which they occur, and they contribute heavily to the unusual tex- 
ture of his writing. They seem to accomplish in a larger range 
what is accomplished by the second order we have just described. 
Their variety is considerable. “The reason was—into which he had 
lived quite intimately by the end of a quarter of an hour—that just 
this truth of their safety offered it now a kind of unexampled re- 
ceptacle...” (G.B., I, 266). It will be noticed that the transitional 
or connective quality of the linking phrases in the above example 
is grammatically vague; the antecedent is not a word, phrase, or 
sentence, but more generally what has been going on for some time 
past. 

In the discussion of sentence order the following sentence was 
quoted as an instance of James’s violation of what we regard as 
the normal order of the English sentence: “‘How can I not feel 
more than anything else how they adore together my boy?’” The 
extraordinary emphasis upon “together” is immediately felt. In 
keeping with his purpose, James forcibly directs our attention where 
he wants it to go, to the fact that the significant nature of this 
adoration consists in the relationship of the adorers. But he goes 
further than that. The misplacing of “together” is not the only 
peculiarity of the sentence. The adverbial expression “more than 
anything else” seems remarkably long and emphatically located in 
proportion to the rest of the meaning, consisting as it does of four 
words and occupying a position that unnaturally postpones the final 
clause. This, too, is an expression of relationship, not of persons this 
time, but of meanings: it relates the meaning of the sentence to 
many previous and subsequent meanings that form the complex of 
the Prince’s consciousness of his situation. 

The significance of the interjection in the next example will not 
be lost upon anyone who recalls the part played by Kate Croy in 
The Wings of the Dove. “They themselves suggested nothing worse 
—always by Kate’s system—than a pair of the children of a super- 
civilised age making the best of an awkwardness” (W.D., I, 181). 
A brief passage will show better than these plucked examples how 
the expressions of which we are talking operate in a typical “con- 
versation piece.” Fanny Assingham, the great subtilizer, reviews 
matters with her husband. I have italicized the relating expressions. 


“He has behaved beautifully—he did from the first. I’ve thought it all 
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along wonderful of him; and Ive more than once when I’ve had a chance 
told him so. Therefore, therefore—|” But it died away as she mused. 

“Therefore he has a right, for a change, to kick up his heels?” 

“It isn’t a question of course however,” she undivertedly went on, “of 
their behaving beautifully apart. It’s a question of their doing as they 
should when together—which 1s another matter.” 

“And how do you think then,” the Colonel asked with interest, “that 
when together they should do? The less they do, one would say, the 
better—zf you see so much in it” (G.B., I, 248) 


A final example of this device must be given: “ “You after all then 
now don’t? ” (S.F., p. 248). Here, not only the emphasis, but most 
of the material of the sentence, is connective. The relating expres- 
sions extend in every direction, like the arms connecting the chemi- 
cal elements in diagrams of molecules. In. these, as in most of the 
expressions quoted ‘above, the antecedents are indistinct; the refer- 
ents tend to include all of the complex consciousness of a character 
or situation achieved up to the present moment. Yet the expressions 
are truly connectives rather than summaries; what has been 
achieved is merely referred to, not epitomized. 


Good conventional prose structurally resembles a chain of links, 
in which the links may represent sentences, each tied to the preced- 
ing one, or paragraphs, each likewise tied to the preceding one. 
With numerous exceptions, we discover the relationship of one unit 
with an earlier unit by tracing back, link by link, the orderly chain 
of argument. The prose of James progresses much less simply. New 
units tend to contain elements of orientation with a great deal, if 
not all, that has gone before; the meaning expands in a process of 
accretion. With each new unit a fresh atom joins the ring of fluid, 
organic, suspended meaning. To this also there are some excep- 
tions; not every sentence in the prose of James differs so radically 
from what we regard as the conventional structure of sentences. 
But such sentences are characteristic of him, and along with other 
qualities (especially diction) contribute to his prose the peculiar 
Jamesian texture. As sentence joins sentence in a gradually revealed 
whole, as “the waters of talk spread a little,” the figure in the carpet, 
that is, the whole carpet, becomes visible. Using different terms, the 
narrator of The Sacred Fount describes the effect of this kind of 
writing, in its relation to meaning: “It could zoz but be exciting to 
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talk, as we talked, on the basis of those suppressed processes and un- 
avowed references which made the meaning of our meeting so dif- 
ferent from its form” (S.F., p. 212). 


Ambiguity. James’s sentences are occasionally grammatically 
ambiguous. Doubtless every reader has noticed examples, which 
seem to grow slightly more numerous in the later books, where the 
style reaches its highest point of development. Many of the sen- 
tences, of course, are difficult, their grammar appearing only after 
a second reading; parsing them is something of a struggle, yet it 
can be done. Sometimes, however, after parsing has relieved the 
technical difficulty, the sense of ambiguity remains. “‘And you 
knew,’ I sighed, ‘so beautifully, you glowed over it so, this morn- 
ing!” (S.F., p. 203). “So beautifully” obviously modifies “knew” ; 
nevertheless, its force continues to attach partly to “glowed,” where 
we first apply it. 

Other sentences more stubbornly resist our parsing. “He had 
quite the consciousness of his new friend, for their companion, that 
he might have had of a Jesuit in petticoats...” (Amb., I, 35). This 
sentence, one might say, skilfully avoids telling us exactly who had 
the consciousness of the new friend, Maria Gostrey, as a Jesuit in 
petticoats—the subject, Strether, or the companion, Waymarsh. 
Does Strether have the consciousness that Waymarsh has the con- 
sciousness of Miss Gostrey as a Jesuit in petticoats? Or does Strether 
alone have the consciousness, while Waymarsh has something else, 
say an intuition? Grammatically the difficulty arises from the float- 
ing nature of the phrase “for their companion,” and from the possi- 
bility that the second “he” refers to “companion” as its antecedent. 
Rhetorically, the effect given is of a “consciousness” detached from 
either individual, hovering like a disembodied entity over the situa- 
tion. 


Stylization. In what has gone before we have seen some ex- 
amples of different devices used by James to break down the orderly 
tightness of English prose; these devices go far toward constituting 
the author’s style. In so far as they may be closely identified with 
his purposes, no other term is needed to denominate them. The 
stage is reached, however, when this style of sentence serves as a 
pattern for other sentences wherein the cogency of the devices is 
not so immediately felt. At this point it seems convenient to em- 
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ploy another term to describe what is happening, and to speak of 
the second lot of sentences as undergoing stylization. 

In the mature writings of James, we find a few passages written 
in a style comparatively free from deliberate grammatical breaches. 
These passages develop the narrative and character portrayal in a 
relatively sharp, straightforward, fast-moving manner. Their tex- 
ture stands out in bold relief against the prose with which they are 
associated. The Golden Bowl begins with such a passage, about 
three pages long. 


The Prince had always liked his London, when it had come to him; he 
was one of the Modern Romans who find by the Thames a more con- 
vincing image of the truth of the ancient state than any they have left 
by the Tiber. ... (G.B., I, 3) 


Here the problem is simple exposition, and the style, except for one 
difficult sentence, reads more like E. M. Forster, with a reminiscence 
of Ford Madox Ford, than like Henry James. In The Wings of the 
Dove we find a much longer passage of comparatively straightfor- 
ward prose. The first 162 pages, containing the magnificent pres- 
entation of Kate Croy in her father’s house, suggests the kind of 
writing James might have done had he chosen to develop the style 
in which he wrote The Europeans. Then, rather abruptly, the writ- 
ing shifts into the dense, prefigured, nubilous style he actually did 
develop. 

Although James confessed to an especial admiration for the 
opening of The Wings of the Dove, his favorite novel, The Ambas- 
sadors, contains none of these fragments of dry land. And although 
we cannot but admire this opening, we do so with some reluctance, 
as we admire a Miltonic digression. It does not fit the rest of the 
work; it cannot sustain its indubitable force against the whelming 
tide of the rest. And because style, for James, was a mode of appre- 
hension as well as an arrangement of words, the opening of this 
novel secedes from the bulk of it. There are two Kate Croys; al- 
though nothing in the character of the first is inconsistent with the 
character of the second, they are the creatures of different texture 
and different timbre. 

This slight incompatibility, undoubtedly perceived by James, 
may explain why there are so few passages like the opening in the 
later writings of James, but it does not explain why there are so 
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few like the simple passage of exposition in the beginning of The 
Golden Bowl. Granted that James had to use his characteristic style 
when engaged in tasks for which no other style could equally serve, 
why does he almost uniformly employ it when a simpler might do 
as well, if not better? This question involves the master device, for 
such it is, of stylization. 

Art demands consistency of method. This simple canon applies: 
with particular force to methods that depart from the conventional 
in brilliance or peculiarity. We are aware of the shock of unplanned 
incongruity in such a work as Marlowe’s Doctor Faustus, where the 
most brilliant and high-flown blank verse lies side by side with pas- 
sages of vulgar comedy. It is not enough to say that the dramatic 
scenes and the comic scenes are incongruous; the styles in which the 
scenes are presented are incongruous, and it is this incongruity as 
much as the other which gives Faustus its patchwork effect. It can 
be argued that Shakespeare, on the other hand, was hyperconscious 
of this problem. In his great plays the messengers and other busi- 
ness characters often speak a language more turgid, more arty, than 
that of any of the major characters. It is necessary that, to some 
extent, they should do so. The high moments, when nothing but 
the full resources of Shakespeare’s baroque blank verse can serve his 
purposes, are of course exaggerated in treatment; the flight from 
common realism is extreme. When the listener is led into these 
experiences, his feet must not be dragging on the common earth; 
that is, he must be fully attuned to the style in which the most com- 
plex of the play’s various communications will be uttered. There- 
fore even the messengers, from whom we could wish a crisper expo- 
sition, communicate in a fustian which, when related merely to 
what they have to say, seems ridiculous. 


If the opening of The Wings of the Dove fails to flow smoothly 
into, and become absorbed in, the remainder of the novel, this is an 
error that James did not often commit. Almost throughout the later 
writings, the most elementary, subsidiary communications are ren- 
dered in freely floating, grammatically dissociated terms. Perhaps 
in Faustus, Marlowe experimented with the Renaissance concept of 
verisimilitude, hoping to make Wagner talk like a neophyte, the 
clowns like clowns. An artist whose art requires such a high degree 
of stylization as that of Shakespeare or James knows he must re- 
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nounce the concept of verisimilitude in favor of a higher one: he 
must tune the speech of all his characters to the speech of the ones 
entrusted with the achievement of his artistic purposes. Fidelity 
to these purposes must take precedence over fidelity to realism. By 
such means he makes good his stylization. 


The characteristic stylization of James made possible to him an 
artistic effect of another order, which I shall barely mention here, as 
it has been amply recognized by other writers on James. A beam 
of talk, dispersed through the refracting prism of his style, emerges 
in such a way as to suggest the voluble and logically incoherent 
chatter of society conversation. Thus, in spite of their awesome 
portentousness, the all-important conversations in the James novels 
have a felicitously large measure of informality and whimsicality. 


The next question to arise is whether James made any further 
characteristic use of his style in character delineation. In so far as 
his characters are like each other, educated, refined, avidly analyt- 
ical, he did of course use his style, not only to suggest, but to de, 
their personality. In so far as they are different, however (and their 
differences outweigh their similarities), the differentiae are rarely 
suggested by idioms of speech. That the differences are felt, though 
not represented in speech, can be true partly because the important 
differences are of perception and moral nature, which may be estab- 
lished by the content as well as by the manner of discourse. More- 
over, James had little real interest in the more immediately percepti- 
ble, more practically human, individual differences, his art being 
at the furthest possible remove from that of Dickens. But to some 
degree, the uniformity of conversational texture must have been 
maintained because he felt a functional coercion to preserve his 
stylization; hence his businessmen, his naive Americans, speak the 
same language grammatically that is spoken by his superrefined ex- 
patriates and decadent countesses. 


I have found very few exceptions to this rule, and those by no 
means clear cut. The best case is that of Charlotte Stant, the “vil- 
lainess” of The Golden Bowl. Charlotte Stant, it will be remem- 
bered, provides the rift in the affairs of Maggie Verver and her 
Prince that constitutes the flaw in the golden bowl, yet we are re- 
quired to view her with a most delicately balanced attitude of dis- 
approbation and admiration; when the disastrous moral results of 
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her intervention have all been made clear, she is still “utterly mag- 
nificent,” and in the end, entirely worthy of pity. In a way, James 
has presented her to us more dramatically than he presented her 
sister libertine, Kate Croy, because her speech partially reveals her 
nature, even from the very start, before events and analyses have 
slowly disclosed the nature of the situation she has brought about. 
Like the others, she speaks in jerky periods, full of parentheses, 
interruptions, ambiguities, and loose transitional elements, but in 
her case a pattern of departure from normally tight construction has 
been established, a pattern that contributes to the development of 
her character as well as to the development of the story.. Charlotte 
pours out her ideas in an emotional rush and constantly retreats in 
the expression of a meaning to patch up, or tinker with, parts of it 
that her emotion has led her to misstate. The emotion produces an 
impression of force and vitality, and enables us to see why the others 
accept her without question as “magnificent,” but the patching 
process reveals quite clearly her underlying instability. In the dra- 
matic park scene, before Maggie’s marriage to the Prince, Charlotte 
speaks to the Prince: 


“_.. I wanted you to understand. I wanted you, that is, to hear. I 
don’t care, I think, whether you understand or not. If I ask nothing of 
you I don’t—I mayn’t—ask even so much as that.” (I, 87) 


A little later in the same scene, Charlotte expresses, or tries to ex- 
press, something of her attitude toward Maggie. 


“That’s what I mean,” Charlotte instantly said. “She’s not selfish enough. 
There’s nothing, absolutely, that one need do for her. She’s so modest,” 
she developed—‘“she doesn’t miss things. I mean if you love her—or 
rather, I should say, if she loves you. She lets it go.” (I, 91) 


Though the discussion here is ostensibly about the gift that Char- 
lotte will select for Maggie’s wedding, enough of her nature 1s re- 
vealed to foreshadow the deeper intentions that probably at this 
stage she has not even articulated to herself. Another of Charlotte’s 
significant verbal habits is the repetition of emphatic elements. 


“What else, my dear, what in the world else can we dor” (I, 265) 


“They come back—they come back. Everything,” she went on, “comes 
back.” (I, 268) 
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“You bore yourself, you see. But I don’t, I don’t, I don’t.” (I, 269) 


“I had my idea. It seemed to me important. It has been—it is impor- 
tant.” (I, 272) 


None of these expressions alone would stand out significantly in the 
texture of James’s prose style. Other characters from time to time 
express themselves in these structures. But only Charlotte has, as 
it were, a set of patterns of her own, which recur again and again 
in her speeches. 

Maggie, on her side, has a tendency to interrupt her observations 
with parenthetical expressions that relate the meaning of the obser- 
vation more personally to herself, and her opinions. The effect is 
rather charming and indicative of the poised, unstylish charm which 
she opposes to the unfettered brilliance of Charlotte. 


“If I’ve read but two or three yet, I shall give myself up but the more— 
as soon as I have time—to the rest.” (I, 9) 


“His relation to the things he cares for—and I think it beautiful—is abso- 
lutely romantic.” (I, 10) 


She, too, often repeats part of her sentence; but in her case the repe- 
tition frequently deprecates, in a playful manner, the main idea 
she has expressed. “‘We’ve been like a pair of pirates—positively 
stage pirates, the sort who wink at each other and say “Ha—ha!” 
when they come to where their treasure is buried’” (I, 12). Mag- 
gie’s patterns, however, occur less frequently and much less insist- 
ently than those of Charlotte. For the most part, Maggie, like the 
other characters in James, dips with a free hand into the bottomless 
supply of verbal arrangements made available by the Jamesian 
grammar. 

In the case of the novelist, the coercion of stylization extends 
over passages of exposition and narration as well as over the speech 
of characters. In the case of James, it extended over his critical 
prefaces, his letters, and even his talk. Stylization had its way over 
the man, as over his writings. It became to some degree a manner- 
ism, or used. for. its own sake, in his extra-artistic communications, 
and also in his art, which should have been freest of it. Yet it 1s 
unjust to apply the word “mannerism” to James, if by the term 
we mean an affectation more or less consciously assumed in order to 
create the impression of originality. The personal style, the con- 
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versational obliquities, of James manifest the engrossing nature of 
his art and the merging of this art into identity with all the aspects 
of life which, for him, had any reality. The mannerism is a natural 
human consequence of artistic conscience. 


Thus far we have dealt with qualities in the style of James which 
have to do with his freedom from customary grammatical restraints. 
More than anything else, these qualities account for the personal 
texture of his style, the texture that is distinct from others, lending 
itself readily to lampoon or admiration. There remains, however, 
one other trait of this style to notice before we shall have completed 
our investigation of it. This is a characteristic use of certain rather 
showy tropes. 


The majority of James’s sentences contain the kind of departures 
from normal we have been discussing. A smaller number of them 
contain no structural peculiarities and seem on the whole rather 
simple and straightforward. A still smaller number are again 
highly wrought, but in accordance with traditional principles of 
sentence elaboration; these require some mention. 


The kind of arrangements here involved reminds us of the sche- 
mata verborum of the late sixteenth century, especially of the eu- 
phuistic prose. The words are so carefully arranged in accordance 
with their sound, initial letter, and part of speech that we might 
expect their presence in the Jamesian fabric to be obtrusive. Curi- 
ously it is not. Before we ask why, let us have some examples. 
The following sentence occurs at the beginning of one, and follow- 
ing another, paragraph describing Maggie’s Prince: “Something 
of this sort was in any case the moral and the murmur of his walk” 
(G.B., I, 16). On the fulcrum of “in any case” a structure has been 
balanced that would have done credit to John Lyly. Alliteration 
occurs on either side of the fulcrum, and “something of this sort” 
balances exactly, syllable for syllable, “murmur of his walk.” The 
artificial elaboration may be said to provide an arrest, a sort of sel- 
vage edge, to the paragraphs on either side of it. Another example, 
at the end of a paragraph: “When they were so disposed as to shel- 
ter surprises the surprises were apt to be shocks” (G.B., I, 20). An- 
other, not quite so precise, occurring in the midst of a long, loose 
sentence: “.. . he saw himself partaking, at the close of the day, 
with the enhancements of a coarse white cloth and a sanded floor, 
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of something fried and felicitious, washed down with authentic 
wine...” (Amb., II, 221). Sometimes the schemata are much more 
elaborate than this, as in the following sentence, where phrasing, 
not alliteration, is the principle of balance: “What was singular was 
that it seemed not so much an expectation of anything in particular 
as a large bland blank assumption of merits almost beyond notation, 
of essential quality and value” (G.B., I, 20). Occasionally the prin- 
ciple is simple chiasmus, as in this example: “She tried to be sad so 
as not to be angry, but it made her angry that she couldn’t be sad” 
(W.D., I, 4). Fairly frequently the basis of elaboration is rhythmical, 
sometimes with effects of sound almost lyrically ornate, as: “They 
walked, wandered, wondered, and, a little, lost themselves . . .” 
(Amb. I, 99). 

Such effects as these (along with the more numerous simple, 
pithy sentences mentioned above) contribute a heightened tension 
to a prose which, for all its own peculiar artifice, forever threatens 
to become devitalized by preciosity. What success they have in 
saving the situation is, perhaps, a matter of individual opinion. 
One does not feel, however, that they fail to blend with their neigh- 
bors. They adapt gracefully to their environment, probably because, 
however they differ in structure, their effect is basically similar. 


The texture of euphuistic prose, woven of figurae verborum, as 
opposed to figurae sententiae, produces a diffuse or floating effect, 
akin to the more purposefully controlled effects of James himself. 
The preoccupation with length and sound of words, and balanced 
groupings of them, shifts the emphasis from simple sense to tone, 
from meaning to mode of expression. At a sacrifice, the words 
themselves, liberated from sharp, context-determined definitions, 
float suggestively upon waters of association. A similar shift, as we 
have seen, took place in the characteristic structures of James; 
though unlike the Euphuists, he controlled the tides of association 
with a moonlike rigor. 
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